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For ** The Friend.” 


The Victoria Regia. 


It is about twenty years since European 
travellers began to publish accounts of a mar- 
vellous flower which had been discovered 
floating on the lagoons and quiet bayous ap- 
pertaining to the Amazon and its tributaries, 
It was said to resemble the Nelumbo, or great 
water-lily which is found inthe Nile and the | 


there might be more than one species ; but the 





| character with the wonderful foliage, I saw 


editor concludes, that the differences are only | luxuriant flowers, each consisting of numerous 
such variations as local influences frequently | petals, passing, in alternate tints, from pure 


occasion in many plants, 

D’Orbigny thought he. had found a species 
distinct from that which had been annouwiced 
by previous adventurers. He describes his 
first encounter with it:—* | resumed my de- 
scent of the Parana on the 3d of March, and 
arriving at the junction of a small river called 


| white to rose and pink. The smooth water 
| was covered with the blossoms, and as | rowed 
from one to the other, | always found some- 
‘thing new to admire. The flower-stalk is 


}about an inch thick near the calyx and stud- 


ded with elastic prickles, about three-quarters 


(of an inch long, When expanded, the four- 
| the San José, which spreads into a wide marsh | leaved calyx measures a foot in diameter, but 


before falling into the Parana, | found one of | is concealed by the expansion of the hundred- 


the most beautiful flowers that America can 
produce. The plant seems to belong to the 
lamily Nympheacee, and is certainly much 


allied to the Nuphar, but its dimensions are 
gigantic. ‘The people of Guiana call it Irupé, 


which resemble the broad dishes used in the 


country, or the lid of their large round bask- 
els. A space more than a mile broad and 


waters of all the warmer parts of Asia, as well | regular compartments, formed by the project- 
as in a few localities in the United States—one | ing, thick, hollow nerves, the air in which 
of which is the tract of meadow land which | keeps the leaf upon the surface of the water. 
lies” between the Delaware and Schuylkill | Leaf-stalks, floWer-stalks, and ribs of the 
rivers, immediately south of Philadelphia ;| leaves, are alike cellular and covered with 
where its superior size and beauty often attract | long prickles. Amid this expanse of foliage 


the admiration of passers. 
But this South American plant was report- 
ed to excel the Nelumbo in both these quali- 





petalled corolla. This beautiful flower, when 
lit first unfolds, is white with a pink centre ; 


the colour spreads as the bloom increases in 
age ; and, at a day old, the whole is rose col- 


‘oured. As if to add tothe charm of this noble 
deriving this name from the shape of its leaves, | Water-Lily, it diffuses a sweet scent. As in 
| the case of others in the same tribe, the petals 
and stamens pass gradually into each other, 
;and many petaloid leaves may be observed 
nearly a mile long, is covered with the large | bearing vestiges of an anther. ‘The seeds are 
floating leaves, each of which has a raised} numerous and imbedded in a spongy sub- 
| edge two inches high. The foliage is smooth 
above and furrowed below’ with numberless 


stance. 

“«¢ Ascending the river, we found this plant 
frequently, and the higher we advanced, the 
more gigantic did the specimens become ; one 
leaf we measured was six feet five inches in 
diameter, tne rim five inches and a half high, 
and the flowers a foot and a quarter across. 
A beetle (Trichius Sp.?) infests the flowers 


rise the broad flowers, upwards of a foot across, | to their great injury, often completely destroy- 
and either white, pink, or purple ; always dou-|ing the inner part of the disc; we counted 
ble, and diffusing a delicious odour. The| 


sometimes from twenty to thirty of these insects 
in one flower,’ ” 


carmen File th. 


ties, as much as the Nelumbo exceeds ordinary | fruit, which succeeds these flowers, is spheri- 
water-lillies. The first who appears to have | cal, and half the size, when ripe, of the human} D’Orbigny gives us the meaning of the native 
called the attention of Europeans to this ex- | head, full of roundish farenaceous seeds, which | name, “ ‘ Yrupé,’ literally Water-platter: from 
traordinary production, through the medium | give to the plant the name of water-maize, for| y, water, and rupé,a dish. The ripe fruit,” 
of the press, was the German, Froriep, in his i the Spaniards collect the seeds, roast and eat he adds, * is full of roundish black seeds, white 
Notizen, printed in 1832. Dr. Poeppig, how-|them. [I was never weary of admiring this| and mealy within. 

ever, another German, seems to have seen it} Colossus of the Vegetable Kingdom, and re-| ‘ When I reached Corrientes, I hastened to 








before him, and D’Orbigny, a French botanist, 
as early as 1828, had sent specimens of it to 
the Museum of Natural History in Paris, Of 
late years, British botanists have, partly by 
drawings executed on the spot, and partly, by 
prepared specimens sent home, enabled the 
artists of their country to give to the public a 
pictorial representation of this Queen of the 
flowery kingdom, In the 3d volume of the 





luctantly pursued my way the same evening 
to Corrientes, after collecting specimens of the 
flowers, fruits, and seeds.” 

* Sir Robert Schomburgk detected the plant 
in British Guiana :—* It was,’ says he, ‘ on 
the Ist of January, 1837, while contending 
with the difficulties that nature interposed to 
our progress up the river Berbice, that we ar- 
rived at a part where the river expanded and 


New Series of Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, | formed a currentless basin. Some object on 


will be found several pictures of the royal 
plant, which may serve to give fire-side voya- 


the southern extremity of this basin attracted 
my attention, and | was unable to form an 


gers a pretty fair idea of its “ splendour and | idea what it could be ; but, animating the crew 


majesty.” Besides the pictures, Sir William 
Hooker, the editor of the work and director of 
the Queen’s gardens at, Kew, has been at the 
pains to present his readers with a great deal 
of information, derived from various authori- 
ties, touching this great lily. The several 
descriptions of it do not agree in all particu- 
lars, and some persons have imagined that 


to increase the rate of their paddling, we soon 
came opposite the object which had raised my 
curiosity, and, behold, a vegetable wonder ! 
All calamities were forgotten ; [ was a botanist, 
and felt myself rewarded! ‘There were gigan- 
tic leaves, five to six feet across, flat, with a 
broad rim, lighter green above and vivid crim- 


son below, floating upon the water; while, in 





make a drawing of this lovely water-lily, and 
to show my prize to the inhabitants. | after- 
wards heard from an intimate friend of M. 
Bonpland, the companion and fellow-labourer 
of the famous Humboldt, that having visited 
accidentally, eight years previously to my 
visit, a place near the little river called Rio- 
chuélo, he had seen from a distance this su- 
perb plant, and had well nigh precipitated him- 
self off the raft into the river in his desire to 
secure specimens ; and that M. Bonpland had 
been able to speak of little else for a whole 
month. 

“ Five years aflerwards, when travelling in 
Central America, in the country of the wild 
Guarayos, | made acquaintance with Father 
La Cueva, a good and well-informed man, be- 
loved for his patriarchal virtues, and one who 
earnestly devoted himself to the conversion of 
the natives. In one of our interviews he hap- 
pened to mention the famous botanist Haenke, 
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who had been sent by the Spanish government | long poles with small cord, tied to the stalks|a knife we trimmed the foot-stalks, when the 
to investigate the vegetable productions of| of the leaves and flowers. Two Indians, each | trunk (if { may use the comparison) somewhat 


Peru, and the fruit of whose labours has un- 
fortunately been lost to science, Father La 
Cueva and Haenke were together in a Pirogue 
upon the Rio Mamoré, one of the great tribu- 
taries of the Amazon, when they discovered 
in the marshes by the side of the stream, a 
plant which was so surpassingly beautiful and 
extraordinary, that Haenke, in a transport of 
admiration, fell on his knees and expressed 
aloud his sense of the power and magnificence 
of the Creator in his works. They halted, 
and even encamped purposely near the spot, 
and quitted it with much reluctance.” 
Bridges, to whom the editor was indebted 
for the most recent specimens of the plant, 
thus relates, ina letter to Sir William, the 
particulars of his first discovery of the great 
Water-platter :—“ During my stay at the In- 
dian town of Santa Anna, in the province of 
Moxos, Republic of Bolivia, during the months 
of June and July, 1845, I made daily shooting 
excursions in the vicinity. In one of these, I 
had the good fortune (whilst riding along the 
woody banks of the Yacuma, one of the tribu- 
tary rivers of the Mamoré) to come suddenly 
on a beautiful pond, or rather small lake, em- 
bosomed in the forest, where, to. my delight 
and astonishment, I discovered, for the first 
time, ‘the Queen of Aquatics,’ the Victoria 
regia! There were at least fifty flowers in 
view, a Belzoni could not have felt more rap- 
ture at his Egyptian discoveries, than I did in 
beholding the beautiful and novel sight before 
me, such as it has fallen to the lot of few Eng- 
lishmen to witness, Fain would [ have plung- 
ed into the lake to procure specimens of the 
magnificent flowers and leaves; but knowing 
that these waters abounded in alligators, I was 
deterred from doing so by the advice of my 
‘guide, and my own experience of similar 
places. I now turned over in my thoughts, 
how and in what way flowers and leaves might 
be obtained, and I clearly saw that a canoe 
was necessary, and therefore promptly return- 
ed to the town, and communicated my disco- 
very to the Correjidor, Don José Maria Zarate, 
who with much kindness immediately ordered 
the Cacique to send Indians with a yoke of 
oxen, for the purpose of drawing a canoe from 
the river Yacuma tothe lake. Being apprised 
that the canoe was in readiness, | returned in 
the afternoon, with several Indians, to assist 
in carrying home the expected prize of leaves 
and flowers. The canoe being very small. 
only three persons could embark ; myself in 
the middle, and an Indian in the bows and 
stern. In this tottering little bark we rowed 
amongst magnificent leaves and flowers, crush- 
ing unavoidably some, and selecting only such 
as pleased me. The leaves being so enormous, 
I could find room in the canoe but for two, 
one before me and the other behind; owing to 
their being very fragile, even in the green 
state, great care was necessary to transport 
them ; and thus we had to make several trips 
in the canoe before I obtained the number re- 
quired. Having loaded myself with leaves, 
flowers, and ripe seed-vessels, | next mused 
how they were to be conveyed in safety ; and 
determined at length upon suspending them on 


‘erably in size, the largest about four feet in 


; : _ 
taking on his shoulder an end of the pole, car- | resembled a Zamia, and in length was about 


ried them into town; the poor creatures won- | 18 inches or 2 feet. At the base, and between 
dering all the while what could induce me to each foot-stalk, protrudes a mass or cluster of 
be at so much trouble to get a flower, and for | fleshy, hollow roots, about the size of a straw, 
what purpose I destined them now they were/or larger, varying in colour from brown to 
in my possession, white, or nearly so; a succession of these 
‘‘This splendid plant has, undoubtedly, a) roots is formed as the new leaves are thrown 
very extensive geographical range; the town | out from the centre of the plant ; nature hay- 
of Santa Anna is situated between the 13th|ing made a beautiful and wise provision for 
and 14th parallels of south latitude ; which [|this plant, as in all her other works. The 
consider about its most southern limit, because | base of the trunk, situated in the soft mud, ap- 
I sought in vain for it farther south, in the| pears to decompose in proportion as new leaves 
department of Santa Cruz de la Sierra. The} and flowers issue from the centre, keeping the 
natives call it Morinqua ; and the neighbour- plant from elevating itself above water, which, 
ing nation, know it under the name of Dacho- | but for such an arrangement, might be the 
cho. The leaves are round, varying consid- | case, from the rapidity of its growth.” 
The raptures into which all travellers de- 
diameter. ‘The colour is a very light green, | scribe themselves to have been thrown at the 
in age inclining to yellow. The margins of| sight of this magnificent flower, have excited 
the leaves are turned upwards, giving the leaf| an intense desire in the English amateurs to 
a singular appearance, somewhat like a float- | participate in the joy, and accordingly skilful 
ing dish ; this margin and the under surface | cultivators are now exerting all the appliances 
of the leaf are of a dark brown colour, while | of their art to produce some home-blown flow- 
the part under water often assumes a purple|ers. Plants are growing under artificial heat, 





linge. 

““The Victoria grows in 4 to 6 feet of wa- 
ter, producing leaves and flowers which rapid- 
ly decay and give place to others. From each 
plant there are seldom more than four or five 
leaves on the surface, but even these in part 
of the lake where the plants were numerous, 
almost covered the surface of the water, one 
leaf touching the other. I observed a beauti- 
ful aquatic bird, (Parra sp. 7?) walk with much 
ease from leaf to leaf, and many of the Musci- 
capide find food and a resting-place on them. 

“The blossoms rise six and eight inches 
above the surface, expanding first in the even- 
ing, when they are pure white; changing 
finally (and by exposure to the sun) to a most 
beautiful pink or rose colour. Flowers may be 
seen at the same time, partaking of every tinge 
between the two hues, the recently expanded 
being pure white, and the adult rosy almost 
sinking under water to ripen its seed and pro- 
duce a new race of plants when required. 
The largest flowers I saw measured from ten 
inches to one foot in diameter. 

“‘T had an opportunity of experiencing the 
fragrance of the flowers. Those I collected for 
preserving in spirit were unexpanded, but on 
the point of opening. On arriving at the Gov- 
ernment House, in the town, | deposited them 
in my room, and returning after dark, | found 
to my surprise that all had blown, and were 
exhaling a most delightful odour, which at 
first | compared toa rich pine-apple, afterwards 
to a melon, and then to the cherimoya ; but 


indeed it resembled none of these fruits, and | | 


at length came to the decision that it was a 
most delicious scent, unlike every other, and 
peculiar to the noble flower that produced it. 
“« With the assistance of the Indians we got 
out of the water two entire plants, and from 
their appearance | should say the Victoria is 


decidedly perennial. Each plant had from | 


twenty to thirty foot stalks of flowers and 
leaves, in all stages ; some nearly decayed to 
the base, others half way down the stem, whilst 
others had just lost the floating portion. With 


and expectation is on tiptoe for the result. 


eee 


For ‘* The Friend.”’ 
The Great Desert of Sahara. 


Travels in the Great Desert of Sahara, in 
1845 and 1846, by James Ricuarpson. 


(Continued from page 371.) 
Journey to Ghat. 


Ourtraveller stayed in Ghadames about three 
months, and after many anxious thoughts and 
much consultation with his desert friends, con- 
cluded to join a ghafalah (caravan) bound for 
Ghat, a town and oasis about 400 miles from 
Ghadames, and lying somewhat east of south 
from it. Their departure was fixed to be on 
the 24th of Eleventh month. Just as the gha- 
falah was setting out, a report was spread that 
a party of Shanbah (a bandit tribe of Arabs) 
had been seen in the vicinity. All was now 
confusion and tumult, and a scout was speedily 
despatched mounted ona fleet camel. At noon 
the next day he returned. “ A number of peo- 
ple ran to him. ‘ Where are the Shanbah” 
‘Where? ‘Shanbah? The messenger said 
nothing—he was dumb. A crowd gets round 
him—he’s still dumb. He enters the Rais’s 
hall of conference, and squats down in the 
presence of his excellency. He speaks now, 
and calls for coffee. ‘The Rais gets furiously 
_agitated at the moment of breaking silence. 
The scout very calmly sips off his coffee, and 
strokes down his beard, and then deigned to 
satisfy Governor, Kady, officers, and the men, 
| womenand children, who were now pressing 
upon him with dreadful agitation. ‘ Oh, Bey! 
(raising himself from the floor, fixing his eyes 
now on the Bey, and now on the people, and 
putting his forefinger of the right hand on the 
thumb of the left)—I went to the sand. | got 
there when the sun was gone down. ‘lhe 
camel lay down, and so did | lay down on the 
jsand. We watched all night. I fear no one 
but God! (Here was a general hum of ap- 
probation.) Two hours before the fidger, 
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(break of day) I looked up and saw pass by 

me, at a distance off from here to The Spring, 
nine Bughar (wild bullocks). They came 
and went, and went and came, snuffing up the 
sand and bellowing. The man and the boy 
who cut the wood yesterday, saw the Bughar. 
But the wild oxen are not the Shaabah!’ As 
soon as he mentioned the Bughar, the people 
rushing out of the Bey’s apartment, ran away, 
and belore | could get my dinner, a portion of 
the ghafalah was on the move.” 

The Sahara is very far from being a uni- 
form sandy waste. It presents a considerable 
variety of surface and soil—in some parts it 
is clayey, in others stony, and in others sandy: 
—sometimes they met extensive plains inter- 
sected with valleys, and at others with ranges 
of hills and mountains. The more sterile 
parts are almost entirely destitute of animal 
life. 

But few incidents particularly interesting 
occurred during this journey, until they were 
near to Ghat, when our author was in consid- 
erable danger from a Touarghee Sheikh, of 
bad character, named Ouweek. As they ap- 
proached the well of Tadoghseen, he was met 
by a messenger from Sheikh Jabour of Ghat, 
telling him, “ I was to come with all confidence 
to Ghat, to fear nothing ; no Touarghee should 
say an untoward word to me.” On arriving 
at the well, they began unloading the baggage 
and encamping for the night, when a scuffle 
and uproar arose, and “| saw the sword of 
Ouweek flourishing and flashing about. This 
was succeeded by a calm, and a whole circle 
of people squatted down around Ouweek, 
Meanwhile, the three followers of the Sheikh 
went a short distance off, spread their heiks 
upon the ground with great and solemn parade, 
and performed the afternoon prayer, as if 
about to sanctify some impending act of their 
Sheikh. I watched them anxiously. When 
I had waited half an hour or so, several of our 
people returned, and not a little surprised me 
by making to me the following announcement : 
‘ Ouweek, the Touarghee Sheikh of this dis- 
trict, wants to kill you, because you are a 
Christian and an infidel. He has just been 
beating one of the slaves for going to meet 
you, accompanying the messenger of Ghat. 
He wished you to come up to him, that he 
might despatch you at once.’ To say the 
truth, | had such confidence in the Touaricks 
of Ghat, and had been so confirmed in my 
confidence by the arrival of the messenger 
from Ghat, that I could not believe this speech 
of our people, and was disposed to think ita 
joke. I was perfectly cool myself. But as 
they most seriously reiterated this story, and 
let out a hint, or [ gave the hint, I’m sure | 
now forget in the confusion, that perhaps the 
business could be compromised for money, | 
said to the spokesman, Zuled, ‘Oh! 
» gO, go; yes, yes, make a bargain.’ | 
noticed poor Said [his servant] at the time, 
who was staring at me [ull in the face, to see, 
it would appear, how | was affected by this 
most unexpected incident. After a great deal 
of squabbling and bargaining, in a true mer- 
cantile style, it was finally arranged. Ou- 
week first fiercely demanded one thousand 
dollars! Hereupon all the people cried out 


















































that | had no money. ‘The quasi-bandit, no- | time of munching the biscuits, I was not aware 
thing receding, ‘ Why, the Christian’s mattress | of his violent attempt at levying black mail.” 
is full of money,’ pointing to it still on the} Twelfth month 14th. “ All our people rose 
camel, for he was very near me, although I | early, and got off as quickly as possible. We 
could not distinguish his features. The Toua-|could not breathe freely until we were out of 
ricks who had come to see me before I arrived | the clutches of Ouweek. Some of them, how- 
at the well, observed, ‘ He has money on his | ever, paid a farewell visit to the Shiekh, who 
coat, it is covered with money,’ alluding to the | received them very graciously, and sent this 
buttons. All our people, again, swore sol-| message to me:—‘ Yakob, go in amen (peace 
emnly [| had no money but paper, which I | or security) to Ghat, fear nothing from any 
should change on my arrival at Ghat. The|one, for you are under my protection.’ He 
bandit, drawing in his horns, ‘ Well, the Chris- | was clearly entitled to receive something from 
tian has a nagah’ (she camel), ‘ No,’ said the| me, by the usage of ages, commonly called 
people, ‘ the camel belongs to us ; he hires it.’ |‘ safety-money,’ but not to demand it at the 
The bandit, giving way, ‘ Well, the Christian | point of his broad-sword. This was his great 
has a slave, there he is,’ pointing to Said, ‘| | offence in the eyes of all his friends and the 
shall have the slave.’ ‘No, no,’ cried the| authorities of Ghat.” 

people, ‘the English have no slaves. Said 
isa free slave.’ ‘The bandit, now fairly worst- 
ed, full of rage exclaimed, ‘ What are you go- 
ing to do with me, am I not to kill this infidel, 
who has dared to come to my country without 
my permission?’ Hereat the messenger from 
Ghat, Jabour’s slave, of whom the bandit was 
afraid, and dared not lay a hand upon, inter- 
posed, and, assuming an air of defiance, said, 
*[ am come from my Sultan, Jabour ; if you 
kill the Christian, you must kill me first. The 
order of my Sultan is, No man is to say a 
word to the Christian.’ Our people now took 
courage from this noble conduct of the slave, 
declaring, ‘If Yakob is beaten, we will all be 
beaten first; if Yakob is to be killed, we will 
be killed likewise.’ Ouweek now saw he must 
come down in his pretensions. The bargain 
was struck, alter infinite wrangling, for a hou- 
lee and a jibbah (articles of clothing), of the 
value of four dollars.’ I did not, therefore, 
sell for much; and Christians at four dollars 
per head in The Desert must be considered 
very cheap. I ratified the bargain and made 
a present of a turban to the brave messenger, 
whom the people assured me acted a most 
noble part. It is strange that this is the see- 
ond time I have been preserved from some- 
thing like a catastrophe by the interposition of 
a slave. Did Providence intend this as any 
sign of approbation of my anti-slavery labours? 
We were all uneasy. Everybody had to sup- 
ply something, and it was hinted that | ought 
to send them supper. Our people did this, 
and would not allow me, saying that I lived 
with them, and had no provisions of my own. 
During the succeeding night, I slept scarcely 
a wink, Ouweek, like a true politician, feast- 
ed the messenger despatched from Ghat to 
me, nearly all night, and told him to report on 
his return to Ghat:—* The Christian wished 
to give Ouweek a handsome present, but the 
Ghadamsee people, who are sorry dogs, would 
not let the Christian act from the impulse of 
his heart. So Ouweek quarrelled with the 
people of the caravan.” ‘The Sheikh and his 
followers kept up a roasting fire all night, a 
stone’s throw from my encampment. The 
bandit was merry at the expense or the alarms 
of me and our people, telling my messenger, 
* These Ghadamseeah people are all dogs, but 
the Christian is no dog, for when | threatened 
to cut his throat, he sat down quietly and ate 
dates and biscuits.’ The bandit gave me more 
credit than | can take to myself, for, at the 













































An Affecting Recognition.—In his lecture 
on Sweden, R. Baird spoke of the famous iron 
mines in the province of Dalarne, or Dalecar- 
lia, as it is generally called, one of the most 
remarkable provinces of Sweden. 

These mines are wholly subterranean, and 
have been worked for a period of four or five 
hundred years, We were reminded by the 
mention of them, of a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance which occurred there some years 
ago. In working to establish a communication 
between two shafts of a mine, the body of a 
miner was discovered in a state of per 
fect preservation, and impregnated with vitri- 
olic water, The body was quite soft, but har- 
dened on being exposed to the air, It was 
remembered by some of the aged people that 
the accident by which this body had no doubt 
been buried in the bosom of the earth, had 
taken place above fifty years before. Among 
the crowd which was aitracted by the disco- 
very, was a decrepit old woman, supported on 
crutches, who, when she beheld the corpse, 
recognized it to be that of a young man, to 
whom she had been promised in marriage 
more than half a century before. She threw 
herself on the lifeless, but yet familiar, form 
of the object of her early affections, which 
now had the appearance of a bronze statue, 
bathed it with tears, and fainted with joy. The 
spectators were deeply affected with the scene ; 
and the singular contrast afforded by that 
couple may be more easily conceived than de- 
scribed—the one buried fifty years before, but 
still retaining the appearance of youth ; while 
the other, weighed down by age, evinced all 
the fervour of youthful love. 





Dead Letter Office.—Not less than 1,800,- 
000 dead letters, it is said, were received at 
the General Post-office during the year 1847. 
The contents of 2782 of the most valuable ex- 
ceeded $20,000! This department of the 
Post-office is a dead loss to the Government of 
more than $130,000 annually. 











Snags in the Western Rivers.—F rom 1835 
to 1840 there were built 552 steamboats for 
the navigation of the Western rivers, mostly 
on the Ohio. The average age of these boats 
is 5 years. Of the 552 boats, the manner of 
loss was thus :—266 worn out, 215 snagged, 
42 burnt, 22 lost by eollision, 7 lost by explo- 
sion, 
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For *‘ The Friend.” 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 373.) 


|at a meeting in Philadelphia, at the time of a 
| Yearly Meeting, held many years ago, both 
ispoke for an hour each. After these were 
|over, our plain spoken Friend James Simpson 


Alexander Graydon in his “ Memoirs of a| remarked, that “ he had been thinking of those 


Life chiefly passed in Pennsylvania,” has the’ 


following passage about Peter Yarnall. ‘ One 
of the persons who embarked in this service 


poor things that pinned their faith on popular 
‘preachers. ‘They seemed to him to resemble 
‘the children of Israel, who danced round the 


as a volunteer, was the surgeon’s mate of our | golden calf that Aaron had made for them.” 


regiment,—a singular character, and degene- 
rate son of Mordecai Yarnall, a Quaker preach- 
er. 1 was amused with his oddities, and some- 
times listened to his imitations of his father’s 
manner of preaching, as well as that of many 
others of the public Friends. Though a tem- 


porary apostate from the principles of his fore- | 


fathers, in which he had been strictly brought 
up, I never doubted that they had taken root 
in him, and that, if he was not prematurely 
cut off, they would vegetate and fructify in due 
season. Nor was | mistaken. Many years 
after, | saw him zealously sustaining his pater- 
nal vocation, surrounded by a circle of Friends, 
He had come to preach in the town in which 
I resided. I went to hear ‘him; and had the 
pleasure of taking him home with me to dinner, 
with several of his attendants; where every 
thing passed with as much gravity and deco- 
rum, as if | had never seen him in any other 
character. Mr. Yarnall’s former profaneness 


could not but have occurred to him on this! 


occasion,” 

Often, very often must the remembrance of 
the sins of his youth, been brought to the re- 
collection of Peter Yarnall, with mingled emo. 
tions of anguish for their enormity, and of 
humble thankfulness to that Almighty Saviour, 
whose mercy had given him free pardon for 


_the past, and whose grace sustained him against 


present temptations. 

Samuel Fothergill could say long after he 
had been a faithiul minister of the Lord Jesus, 
that in recollecting a certain sin of his youth, 
that it was “ a sword which seemed as though 
it would never depart wholly from his house 
or heart.” 

Being now an acknowledged minister 
amongst Friends, and frequently engaged in 
Gospel labours for the good of others, Peter 


The experience of Jane Pearson seems well 
adapted for the instruction of all who deem 
themselves called to proclaim the Lord’s mes- 
isage to the people. She says, “ Through 
jnbundant mercy, | moved in my gift in sim- 
iplicity, and did not choose for myself, nor 
sought for openings, nor dressed my matter 
accordingly to the creaturely will; neither 
‘dared | restrain openings, all which are un- 
‘savoury. ‘The Lord taught me to let it go 
just as it came, though with blushing I may 
acknowledge I lay very near a right-hand 
ierror, if | may so term it. Great was my 
| care and fear in joining with first prospects, 
‘although often they might be such that I might 
conclude: ‘Surely the Lord’s anointed is be- 
‘fore me;’ yet they have passed by, and a 
query has arisen: * Areall thy children here? 
A proper query this, for those who labour for 
|the good of others ought to have an especial 
‘care over their own household. 

“It often happens that the anointing is wit- 
nessed on the lesser appearance; a_ single, 
seemingly a poor sentence, scarcely worth 
ranking with sublime unfoldings high in sta- 








'ture,—nor produced till the iast; all the rest 


| passing by : ‘ Send and fetch him, for we will 
not sit down till he come.’ Oh, then the holy 
command goes forth! ‘ Arise, anoint him, 


the horn has been filled with oil.” 


5 





faster than he. 


so until the pitcher was empty. Her guide 
then told her to put it in again. She did so, 
again withdrew it, and set it down, and once 
more the water flowed out. ‘I'he command 
was several times repeated, and she perceived 
that the longer she allowed the pitcher to re- 
main in the spring, the more water remained 
in the bottom of it, after the bubbling out ceas- 
ed. Her guide now told her, to hold the pit- 
cher in the water till he bid her take it out, 
She did so, and as it was sometime before the 
command to withdraw it came, and both hands 
were requisite to hold it, she became almost 
overcome with fatigue. At last the word was 
given to lift it out. She set it down, and it re- 
mained full. Now she remembered that her 
director had never before bid her withdraw it. 
On looking round she now noticed that not 
one of those who had been called when she 
was, had accompanied the guide to the spring. 

Mary England was instructed by this 
dream, to keep under exercise till the com- 
mand was given to hand forth to the multi- 
tude. And she afterwards felt in her baptisms 
and_exercises previous to engaging in the min- 
istry, similar feelings of fatigue to that she had 
experienced when holding the pitcher in the 
spring awaiting direction to withdraw it. The 
young speakers referred to, all branched out 
into words, and never became established as 
Gospel ministers, 

Peter Yarnall was not one of those who 
consider it a matter of little moment what the 
personal character of a teacher may be, to 
whom the education of children is instructed. 
During his travels, being in a neighbourhood 
where a teacher offered for a school, whose 
habits were not such as he deemed suitable for 


for this is he ;’? and at some of these seasons | that station, he laboured amongst the Friends 


there to stir them up to a sense of the vast 


John Churchman was discouraged when| importance of procuring pious, efficient teach- 
young in the ministry by comparing himself| ers. 
with others, who he deemed were growing in| considered them an attack upon him, and either 


The teacher hearing of Peter’s remarks, 


religious attainments and in their gifts much} by letter or in some other way, demanding 
A dream related of Mary/explanation from Peter, he received the fol- 


England may convey instruction. At the time | lowing : 


she appeared in the ministry, eight or nine 
‘others at that meeting or neighbourhood began 
\to speak in meeting. 


“ Philadelphia, Tenth month Ist, 1783. 
“ Dear Friend,—In respect to the subject 


These all appeared to) offered for my consideration, | may just say, 


Yarnall found it needful to watch against his; Mary, to be growing in their gifts, and were | that what I suggested to Friends in your neigh- 


_ natural eloquence, and the fervour of ‘his own | 
How difficult it is 


spirit, in the Lord’s cause. 
for eloquent men, and those of ready utter- 
ance, to be restrained within the true limits in 
their ministerial exercises. 
cularly so, if popularity and applause follow 
them. Sometimes such ministers without hav- 
ing entirely strangled the gift, have grown 
faster than the Truth would warrant, have shot 
into great branches, when as yet the root was 
small, and thus have endangered themselves to 
be overturned with the first high wind of temp- 
tation, The records of our Society need not 


evidently branching out in their communica- 
‘tions, whilst she found nothing required of her 
to deliver, but a text or a few words. She be- 
|came discouraged, and thought she was mak- 


| 


| Whilst in this state of mind, she was relieved 
|from her depression by the following dream. 

She thought she was in a room with the 
other young ministers, when a person of pleas- 
ing and superior appearance came in, gave 
each of them a stone pitcher, and bade them 
follow him. Glad to be near him, she at once 


arose, treading close after him along the path 


be traced very far back to find illustrations of he trod, thinking the others were coming on 
this. Popular preachers are always in danger |behind. He led the way down a descent to a 
of craving popular applause,—of expanding in| spring of water, the purest she had ever seen, 
words without a corresponding depth of inward! and which might be compared to the pure 
exercise and feeling. Two of this class whose! river, John saw issuing out of the throne. He 
popularity was evinced by their being followed told her to put her pitcher in the spring. She 
from meeting to meeting by a multitude of those | did so ; and when it was filled, drew it out, and 
who loved to hear good sentiments eloquently |set it on the ground. ‘The water at once be- 
expressed—words well-fitted together,—being | gan bubbling over the top, and continued doing 








bourhood, arose more from a desire |] have 
| cherished for the pious education of our belov- 
ed youth under exemplary tutors, than from 
any personal reflection. 1 believe something 


And more parti-|ing little progress compared with the others.| escaped my lips, as urging the weighty and 


deep atiention of Friends, to employ such per- 
sons as would bring forward those tender 
plants in useful learning, and impress their 
minds with a sense of the great obligation 
which we owe to the Father of infinite mercies. 
I am sensible it is an important trust reposed 
in us, to watch over a rising generation so as 
to discharge our duty in his fear; and as exam- 
ple teaches louder than precept, and so much 
instability had been manifested, I believed it 
necessary for Friends to observe some fruits of 
a godly life and conversation, previous to the 
commission of their offspring to thy care. | 
have been earnestly solicitous for thy help and 
recovery, when my lot was cast in those parts 
where thou resided ; and as nothing will secure 
to us an interest in the loving kindness of the 








, 
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Almighty, but a perfect uniformity of life and 
manners, with a resignation of mind to his holy 
and blessed will in all things; 1 wish it may 
become thy happy experience, and that thou 
may earnestly press after a nearer acquaint- 
ance with the ever blessed Truth: this will be 
truly comfortable to thy Friends, and will fur- 
nish with present and everlasting peace.” 

It is because a main object with some parents 
is, to get their children educated at the least 
possible cost, that the possessors of so much 
imbecility of mind, poverty of information, and 
slackness of principle, find employment year 
after year as teachers. If a person has good 
religious principles—has competent natural 
abilities, and a knowledge of that he is to teach, 
—let him be employed and encouraged ;—for 
experience will be obtained by practice, and 


additional information will be gained by pro-|tacle which this narrative furnishes. 


THE FRIEND. 


Then with my waking thoughts 
Bright with thy praise, 

Out of my stony griefs, 
Bethel I'll raise ; 

So by my woes to be 

Nearer my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee ! 





Or if on joyful wing, 
Cleaving the sky, 

Sun, moon, and stars forgot, 
Upward I fly— 

Still all my song shall be, 

Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee ! 

ee 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
ELIZABETH FRY, 
(Continued from page 375.) 


Let us here pause before the singular spec- 
Is there 


per study. But never under any circumstance | not reason to conclude that the operation of 
employ a man or woman as an instructor of| that Divine Power which is able to subject all 


youth, whose principles are loose. 


The per- | the thoughts and purposes of the heart, and to 


nicious influence which ungodly teachers ex-| break in pieces the strong will of the natural 
ercise upon pupils, has been manifested in| man, was at times checked and arrested in the 
numerous instances, wherein the morals of the | case of Elizabeth Fry, by the influences which | they might chose to do, provided they alleged 
youth have been corrupted, and their religious | surrounded her? that her obedience to what/ that it was in the line of their duty ? Does it 
doctrines perverted. Many instances on the she felt to be the Divine requisitions, was often | not foreclose all right of examination, and 
other hand can be brought forward, of chil- reasoned away, and that the result was a want 
dren, on whom the pious labours of concerned | of depth in religious experience, and of faith- 
teachers, have been attended with the Divine) fulness to manifested duty, which would, had 


blessing. 
(To be continued.) 


ee 


Selected. 


AN IDLE WORD. 
Matt. xii. 36. 


It passed away, it passed away, 
Thou canst not hear the sound to-day, 
*T was water lost upon the ground, 
Or wind that vanisheth in sound ; 
O! who shall gather it or tell 

How idle from the lip it fell. 


*Tis written with an iron pen; 
And thou shalt bear it yet again! 
A solemn thing it then shall seem 
To trifle with a holy theme. 

O! let our lightest accent be, 
Uttered as for eternity. 


oe 
Selected. 
NEARER TO THEE. 


EY SARAH ADAMS, 


Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee! 

E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me ; 

Still all my song shall be, 

Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee! 


Though like a wanderer— 
The sun gone down, 
Darkness comes over me, 

My rest a stone: 
Yet in my dreams I'd be 
Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee! 


There let the way appear 
ps unto heaven ; 
All that thou sendest me 
In mercy given; 
Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee! 


she attained them, have preserved her from 
the inconsistencies into which, as we have 
seen, she was betrayed? ‘That her manner of 
life and her associations were incompatible 
with the straight and narrow path becoming a 
minister of the Gospel, and that she had on 
various occasions acted inconsistently with our 
testimonies on the subjects of war, ministry 
and worship, is most clear. We know little 
of the concern which this inconsistency must 
have caused in the minds of many of her 
friends ; for it was no doubt privately and con- 
fidentially communicated by them to her and 
to each other, and as it was not meant for, so 
it did not reach, the public ear. But there are 
intimations scattered throughout her journal 
which prove its existence, and show how much 
it annoyed her. It must indeed have greatly 
embarrassed an honest and consistent elder or 
overseer, or member of a committee to deal 
with an offender, how to reply. to the argument 
that might have been raised from her exam- 
ple. It would be a solitary instance of the 
kind, if that example had not been imitated, 
and her laxity of practice as a Quaker had 
not found many admirers. Of what avail 
could the weak defences of the discipline have 
been in those points, in which she, the lioness 
of the forest, passed through them and over 
them at her will, and ‘none dared more than 
whisper his alarm ? 

Of the manner in which many of her per- 
sonal friends treated the doubts entertained of 
her consistency, the following letter is proba- 
bly a fair example. 

“Thou desirest me to tell thee what I think 
of dear E. J. F.’s dining at the mansion-house. 
[ can only say, that it has never appeared to 
me right, to judge her conduct in this matter, 
without hearing her reasons for so doing, as | 
fear some have done. ‘There is no doubt she 
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| invitation, and apprehended it would be in the 


way of her duty to accept it—and here, I 
think, we may leave it. Her line of service 
| has long been peculiar, and He whom she de- 
sires to serve, has kept her in many perils 
jand in many adversities too. J do not envy 
| those whose zeal on this occasion, has outran 
their charity, but would rather desire that we 
may all be kept in our individual spheres of 
duty, in true watchfulness and humility ; look- 
ing singly unto Him who can preserve those 
who fear Him, in whatever circumstances He 
may be pleased to call them into.”—Memoirs 
of Maria For, p. 405. 

Now what does this letter amount to, but 
this—that as Elizabeth Fry’s line of service 
had long been peculiar, and as no doubt was 
to be entertained of her having acted deliber- 
ately, her conduct was not to be called in 
question; and to do so, without hearing her 
reasons, was to let one’s zeal outrun one’s 
charity ! 

Would not the same reasoning close all 
examination into the conduct of any, whatever 


stamp all who cannot approve of her conduct, 
as deficient in charity? For how could any 
explanation of her’s change the plain facts of 
her inconsistency in this case with her pro- 
fession ? 

This vague and general charge of deficient 
charity and excessive zeal preferred against 
those who presumed to think her inconsistent 
and censurable, has become the common re- 
fuge, in these times, of those who find it difficult 
to refute such objections. And it is urged in 
sO many ways, and with such high claims of 
apostolic authority, that it is worth while to 
examine what it means, and what it is worth. 

True it is, that the love of the brethren is 
the badge of the Christian ; that it was by this 
that all men were to know who were His dis- 
ciples—that they loved one another—that 
great as are hope and faith, the greatest of the 
three is charity, without which the gift of pro- 
phecy, and understanding of all mysteries and 
all knowledge, are as nothing. Yet the Apos- 
tle who pronounced this praise of charity, was 
he who withstood Peter to his face, and was 
unsparing in his condemnation of error, and 
sought diligently whithersoever he journeyed 
to put away wrong things and wrong doers 
out of the church. 

The charity which he inculcated—the love 
which the Redeemer enjoined,—were no weak 
compliance with error, but presupposed a be- 
ing built up in the Truth on the eternal, un- 
changeable foundation. 

There is to be sure a love of all mankind, 
a charity for the frailties and errors of others, 
which are great Christian virtues; but their 
effects are not to link us in with evil practices 
and wrong opinions, but so far to lead us into 
sympathy with the wanderers, as to under- 
stand their condition, to trace their misconduct 
to its origin, in order wisely to administer 
counsel and aid for recalling them to the paths 
of virtue. 

And the Christian disciple oflen meets a 


considered the subject before accepting the | fellow pilgrim, in whom, however little he 
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may know of his creed or his opinions, there For‘ The Friend.” | the church, who hath said, ‘ without me ye 


is manifest a degree of sincerity and simplicity, can do nothing.’ O what can the wisdom and 
humility and faith, which, like as face answer- Memoirs of Sarah Tucker. prudence of in do, in promoting the Lord’s 
eth face in a glass, calls forth mutual love, and (Concluded from page 374.) cause on the earth—seeing He will confound 
sympathy, and brotherhood. The subject of this memoir, in her twenty-| the wisdom of the wise, and bring to naught 

But along with the love and sympathy thus first year, was received into membership|the understanding of the prudent. He re- 
felt towards all true Christians, and the charity |among Friends; and about three years after-| mains to be jealous of his honour, and will 


due to all mankind, and which become greater | wards appeared in the ministry of the Gospel, | not give his praise to another. Great is the 
as the ties that bind us become closer, there |in accordance with a sense she had had for| weight that resteth on the burden bearers, in 
are blended duties of another kind between/several years, that if faithful to her Divine} this day of declension from primitive purity 
those who are one in church membership ;| Master, she would be called upon to testify to|and simplicity, which so conspicuously shone 
duties which ought clearly to be understood | others of the goodness of the Lord. We may | forth in our worthy forefathers, and so beauti- 
and faithfully performed, continue our extracts, as samples of her| fully adorned our high and holy profession. 
Robert Barclay, in his excellent treatise on| Diary. The true burden-bearers, according to the 
the Anarchy of the Ranters, establishes beyond| Speaking of her early appearances in this|sense given me, are but few in number. O 
contradiction the true principles of church |awful work, she says: “f greatly desired to| righteous Father, hold these in thy holy hand, 
government. be preserved from bringing any dishonour on | hide them from the wrath of the dragon as in 
“The power and authority, order and gov-|the Truth, and from being in any degree bur-| the secret of thy pavilion, until the overflow- 
ernment we speak of, is such as a church,|densome to Friends, so that I felt great care| ing scourge be past. Preserve, O Lord, thy 
meeting, gathering or assembly, claims to-|that what I delivered might be sound and con-| righteous seed, through every dispensation, 
wards those that have or do declare themselves | sistent in every sense of the word; indeed I | however painful, which thou in thy unfathom- 
members ; who own, believe, and profess the | was too careful in this respect, as though the|able wisdom mayst suffer to overtake them, 
same doctrines and principles of faith with us,|key of David was not sufficient, and wholly to| for the refining and purifying of thy church 
and go under the same distinction and deno-|be relied on for strength and ability, mouth | and people.” 
mination ; whose escapes, faults, and errors,|and wisdom, tongue and utterance. Oh! to} 1830, Third month 22d. “O Lord, I hum- 
may by our adversaries justly be imputed to| His own eternal praise be this reliance forever | bly beseech thee of thy mercy, quicken us to 
us, if not seasonably, and Christianly reprov- | acknowledged by all his true ministers, and may | see the danger that awaits us, if in any degree 
ed, reclaimed, or condemned. For we are|all beware of this artifice of the wicked one.|thy pure fear and holy counsel is departed 
not so foolish, as to concern ourselves with|This was too much my fear, a slavish | from, and we become wise in our own eyes, 
those who are not of us,” &c. Barclay’s | fear indeed, which I was afierwards favoured|and prudent in our own conceit. Oh, grant 
Works, fol. ed. p, 203. to see was an error, and had its origin in that|that our spiritual eye may be renewedly 
‘In short, if we must preserve and keep|which is of the creature, and which | found | anointed, and enlightened by thy divine pow- 
those that are come to own the Truth, by the| was appointed for the sword ; for in this way|er, that we may discern the beast and false 
same means they were gathered and brought|there can be no right progress witnessed. 1} prophet, under whatever form he may appear, 
into it, we must not cease to be plain with | found from experience, that no human strength | to deceive or to ensnare. O make bare thine 
them, and tell them, when they are wrong ;/|nor ability must be depended on in performing} holy arm, thou who didst cut Rahab and 
and by sound doctrine both exhort and con-|the Lord’s work, but an entire dependence} wound the dragon ; for unless thou art pleased 
vince gainsayers. If the Apostles of Christ of | witnessed on the everlasting arm of Divine |to undertake for us, and keep us by thine own 
old, and the preachers of the everlasting Gos- | Power, with whom alone are hid all the trea-| preserving power, we shall fall by the hand 
pel in this day, had told all people, however|sures of wisdom and knowledge, and when /|of a cruel enemy, who hath already encroach- 
wrong they found them in their faith and prin-|He openeth none can shut, and when He |ed upon our precious heritage, and hath spoil- 
ciples, our charity and love is such we dare|shutteth none can open. Man may from thejed some of our choice plants, and marred 
not judge you, nor separate from you; but let|strength of reason and acquired knowledge,|some noble vines. But, O Lord, thou art 
us all live in love together, and every one en-|and by the help of memory, make something| omnipotent! Thou canst turn back the over- 
joy his own opinion, and all will be well: how |appear, that may, by the unlearned in the| flowing scourge, and at thy command this sea 
should the nations have been, or what way |school of Christ, be taken and passed for the | of difficulties shall flee away, and Jordan’s 
now can they be, brought to truth and righte- | pure gold; but to those who are circumcised | waves be driven back.” 
ousness? Would not the Devil love this doc-| by the power of Truth in heart and ear, it will 1834, Seventh month 7th. ‘“ Unto thee, O 
trine well, by which darkness and ignorance, |be plain from what root it springs; and I am| Lord, will I give thanks, and praise thy holy 
error and confusion, might still continue in the | abundantly persuaded that no such offering, | name, who hast by thy great power hitherto 
earth unreproved and uncondemned? If it was | however it may be glossed and embellished by | kept and preserved, sustained and supported 
needful then for the apostles in the days of| human contrivance, will ever find acceptance | my poor exercised soul, through many conflicts 
old to reprove, &c,—if God has gathered a| with the Father of spirits,—but such sacrifices | and deep baptisms. It is unto thee | still look, 
people by this means into the belief of one and | as are of His own preparing, He will be pleas-| with abasedness of spirit, for protection from 
the same ‘Truth, must not they that turn and |ed graciously to own, and to bless with the|the snares of the seducer of souls, for he is 
depart from it, be admonished, reproved, and enriching reward of peace, however small, still artfully seeking to undermine the founda- 
condemned, (yea, rather than those that are weak and low, they may appear in the view | tions of thy people, and I fear has unhappily 
not yet come to the ‘T'ruth,) because they cru- of the wise of this world.” succeeded too well in some instances. But, 
cify afresh unto themselves the Lord of Glory,| 1819. “ This year | was favoured to at-|most merciful Jehovah, wilt thou be gra- 
and put him to open shame.” tend our Yearly Meeting at Rhode Island,|ciously pleased to arise and take to thyself 
which was to me a season of deep suffering, and | thy great power, and overthrow and defeat all 
[ believe it was felt to be so to all the livingly | his evil purposes, and more and more effect- 
exercised, O the great need of keeping strict-| ually turn the hearts of thy people unto thee, 
Curious Fact.—There are three spring|ly on the watch, with a single eye to the Truth | the only sure refuge and place of safety, from 
wells at Wankau, in Wisconsin, which when | as it is in Jesus, in which only we can be pre-| the shafts of the enemy.” 
the wind is south, discharge double the quan- | served clear-sighted, and be qualified to dis-| ‘1 was again favoured to be at our late 
tity of water that they do at other times. This|criminate between truth and error, either on| Yearly Meeting in Rhode Island, which was 
fact may be accounted for by the surmise that|the right hand or on the left, and thereby ex-| largely attended, and we had the company of 
these springs are supplied from the waters of| perience preservation from the snares of the|a large number of Friends from other Yearly 
Lake Michigan, which, when the wind is from] subtle enemy. How great is the loss that hath} Meetings. I thought that through the several 
the south, rises considerably above its ordina-| been sustained for want of an abiding here, in| sittings Divine favour was manifested ; yet was 
ry level on that part of the Wisconsin coast. | the true fear and counsel of the Holy Head of| my mind clothed with a secret feeling that we 













(To be continued.) 
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had great need to rejoice with trembling ; for, | qualification, is of God, the giver of all good, 
notwithstanding we are an highly favoured |and who hath in his holy wisdom, chosen the| and after imparting much tender counsel to 
people, even above all others, yet it must be poor of this world, and the weak, yea, the base| her children, she quietly departed on the 23d 
acknowledged by the rightly discerning, that | and contemptible in the eyes of the worldly|day of the Third month, aged sixty-one, a 
we area revolting and a declining one. It) wise, (yet rich in faith and good works,) in| minister about thirty-seven years. 

did indeed appear to me, that some amongst | order to confound the wise, and bring to}. The last paragraph in her diary is without 
us who fill conspicuous stations, were exposed | naught the understanding of the prudent. But) date, but is believed to have been written with- 
to great and imminent danger, from giving \t comfortably believe that there are many up| in a short period of her decease. It is as fol- 





Her mind seemed stayed upon the Almighty, 


way to speculative ideas, and notions contrary |and down amongst us, who are earnestly en-| lows, and is worthy of the solid consideration 
to our ancient practice, and manifesting a great | gaged to maintain the watch, and to cry in| of us all :— 

er conformity to those not in profession with | secret for the preservation of themselvés, and| ‘Iam sensible that the present is a day 
us. I believe we can never sustain the cha-|also for the whole family ; and I am persuaded | that loudly calls for deep indwelling with the 
racter of true Quakers, by taking one step/that these will experience the protecting care| Seed and Word of divine life; a day in which 


back into those things out of which our wor- of our heavenly Father. But are not riches 


thy ancestors were called, and so firmly main- 
tained their testimony against, although great 
sufferings, persecutions and reproaches came | 
upon them therefor. 

*‘O Lord, renewedly anoint our eyes to see 
the devices of Satan, and to take up our cross 
and follow thee in the path of regeneration ; 
since, without this, no man can ever see thy | 
kingdom.” 





1835, Eleventh month 29th. “If such as/interested for the welfare of our Society, and 


have been trained up in our Society, and have 
enjoyed its privileges, turn from and despise 
the pure principle of Divine Light and Grace, 
letting fall the testimonies of the blessed Truth, 
I believe others will be called as from the 
highways, to support and maintain them ac- 
cording to the ancient practice of our worthy 
forefathers in religious profession ; for I can- 
not suppose that it is the design of Almighty 
Providence, that this people should fall and 
become extinct, whom He hath so signally 
gathered, and hitherto preserved through many 
storms and vicissitudes, no doubt, for the bless- 
ed purpose of showing forth his own praise.” 
1836, Sixth month 12th. ‘“ My dear hus- 
band is gone to attend the Yearly Meeting. 
My health is such as not to admit of my at- 
tending ours at home. May the great Shep- 
herd be near to preside over the annual 
assembly ; may He dwell in the hearts of those 
who are engaged to serve Him—who minister 
at His holy altar! May these be clean-hand- 
ed and pure-hearted, that an holy offering may 
be made unto Him who seeth in secret. Yea, 
verily, He seeth the inmost recesses of all 
hearts, and will sooner or later reward accord- 
ingly. Oh, that all may be more and more 
concerned to give diligent heed to this solemn 
injunction, ‘ Be ye clean, that bear the vessels 
of the Lord.’ What pity it is, that riches and 
the wisdom and knowledge of this world, 
should have any influence in our religious So- 
ciety ; for where this is in any degree the case, 
it is very observable that its effects are to dead- 
en and darken, to benumb and stupefy. Since 
it is so, that we poor, frail, finite creatures, 
cannot bear these things without being puffed 
up thereby, unless the heart is seasoned with 
Divine Grace, and through the repeated de- 
scendings and purifying operations of the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven, is cleansed and | 
transformed by the renewings thereof; I have 
sometimes thought that this acquired know- 
ledge, added to worldly greatness, which often 
begets self-importance, has been too much 
leaned upon for our defence, even in religious 
concerns, forgetting our dependent state, and 
that for every good act, our sufficiency, our 





and worldly honour too eagerly pursued? Do 
they not tend to the wounding of the Lord’s 
precious cause? Let us all be willing candid- 
ly to examine.” 

1837, Fourth month 6th. “ To-day all my 
dear family are gone to attend our Quarterly 
Meeting held at New Bedford. [I am still un- 
able to go out. These are privations which | 
are sensibly felt by one whose heart is deeply 


in a peculiar manner at such a crisis as this, 
when hosts of enemies are encamped around, 
yea, lie in ambush on every side; and many 
there be who have fallen, both on the right 
hand and on the left. Yet I do comfortably 
believe that there is still preserved a precious | 
remnant, who have not bowed unto Baal, nor 
kissed his image, yea, and will be preserved! 
as they keep near to Israel’s Shepherd, and 
are obedient unto His truth, willing patiently 
to suffer for his great name and testimony’s 
sake. For | believe the Lord will have a peo- 
ple ; and his true church and pecple always 
were an afflicted company of sojourners, not 
looking for or seeking to find an undisturb- 
ed rest here below, but pressing forward, 
through many tribulations, after that holy rest 
and quiet, which js most assuredly prepared 
for the people of God. And in a solemn view 
hereof, | desire reverently and thankfully to 
acquiesce in His holy will concerning me. 
For surely | may say, that great and marvel- 
lous are His works, just and true are all His 
ways—and he will keep the feet of those who 
fear and serve him in truth and uprightness of 
heart ; although their lot may be in solitude, 
secluded from the visible communion and fel- 
lowship of the church.” 

1839, Fourth month 8th. “I was favoured | 
to attend our Quarterly Meeting, held last} 
week at New Bedford. It was to the comfort| 
and refreshment of my poor and ofien tried 
mind, having renewedly to believe, that how- 
ever the beast and his forces may rage against | 
the Truth, and the dragon may pour forth his 
floods, the Lamb and his followers will have 
the victory ; for the name of the Lord remains 
to be a safe and sure refuge to all that trust in 
it; and much consolation is derived from the 
blessed assurance that the foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord 
knoweth them that are his.” 

Sarah Tucker’s health, through life, was 
feeble, and she was often deprived of the pri- 
vilege of being able to attend religious meet- 


ings. But her zeal for the welfare of the 








cause of Truth remained unabated. In the 


1 believe the foundations of many amongst us 
will be closely tried. Oh, that we may faith- 
fully attend to the ancient watchword, ‘ Every 
man to his tent, O Israel!’ God is thy tent, 
the only refuge of the righteous ; and all those 
who keep inwardly near to Him, watching 
unto prayer, He will keep by His own right 
arm of power, out of all the by-ways and 
crooked paths of the enemy. Those that con- 
tinue faithful in the support and maintenance 
of that most precious faith once delivered to 
the saints, will be as the apple of his eye ; and 
although many sore conflicts and deep spiritual 
baptisms may be theirs, on account of the sor- 
rowful declension, both in principle and prac- 
tice amongst us; yet will they be preserved, a 
little chosen band, (although fasting and 
mourning may often be their lot,) whose bread 
shall be given them, and whose waters shall 
be sure, experiencing their defence to be the 
munitions of rocks.” 
<omstadighisiaes 

Case of the Brig Malaga.—In the Admi- 
ralty Court on the 11th instant, Judge Kane 
delivered a lengthy and able opinion in the 
case of Charles B. Lovett, master of the brig 
Malaga, of Beverly, Mass. vs. Lieut. Bispham, 
which was a libel for damages for the alleged 
illegal seizure of the vessel on the coast of 
Africa, in 1846, and sending her home, charg- 
ed with being engaged in the slave trade. In 
giving his decision, Judge Kane reviewed with 
considerable minuteness the laws of England 
and the United States for the suppression of 
the slave trade, and the instructions given to 
Commodore Skinner when ordered to cruise 
off the coast of Africa, in which instructions 
particular reference was made to the many 
disguises assumed by vessels engaged in the 
slave trade, and which were given with a view 
to promote watchfulness and vigilance. The 
Borer, in command of Lt. Bispham, was one 
of the squadron under Comm. Skinner, and 
upon information that the Malaga was upon 
the coast under suspicious circumstances, he 
sought her out, and upon boarding her found 
her cargo in all respects such as was usual on 
board slavers, while her papers, the parties by 
whom she was chartered at Rio, &c. &c., 
were all such as to induce a reasonable sus- 
picion that the vessel had or intended to vio- 
late the laws of the United States. He 
thought, therefore, that there was reasonable 
ground for the arrest, and that Lieut. Bispham 
acted with a just and prudent discretion in 
sending her to the United States, and must, 
therefore, dismiss the libel with costs. It 
should be remarked that upon the vessel ar- 


spring of 1840, she was attacked with fever. | riving at home, the proceedings against her in 
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the District Court of Messacheastie were sus- 
pended, and she was restored to her owners, 
after which this libel was filed.—Daily News. 


his dear father was convinced that he was on 
the right foundation, and in his sickness sent 
for his son; and I think one of the three things 
he commanded to him was, to let nothing in 
this world tempt him to wrong his conscience. 
And just before he died, looking at his son 
with a most composed countenance, he said, 
“Son William, if you and your Friends, 
keep to your plain way of preaching, and 
your plain way of living, you will make an 
end of-the priests, to the end of the world.” 
May we all profit by these remarks, for they 
are worthy of our acceptation,—and not think 
ourselves out of reach of the tempter. If we. 
no longer watch, we are no longer safe. If 
some have lefi the strait and narrow way, let 
it be our warning ; and let us not endeavour 
to cover with a false covering, but stand open 
to the reproof of instruction, holding fast the 
professivn of our faith, without wavering, and 
without compromise! There is light suffi- 
cient given; all that will come, may come, to 
the knowledge of the Truth, and be saved. 





Let not any one say he cannot govern his 
passions nor hinder them from breaking out 
and carrying him to action; for what he can 
do before a prince or a great man, he can do 
alone or in the presence of his God, if he will. 
— Locke. 
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The following communication is from an 
estimable Friend of a neighbouring State, and 
the Editor may be excused from giving it 
a place here. We have to submit to many 
complaints—hard sayings,—and it is grateful 
occasionally to receive a letter in the line of 
encouragement. 


THE OLD WAY—THE OLD CAUSE. 


‘How much owest thou to thy Lord,’ for 
all his benefits? is a feeling that is ofien pre- 
sent, accompanied with the acknowledgment, 
I have nothing to give in return, seeing all 
that is good emanates from Him. Well, it is 
declared that a broken heart, and contrite spi- 
rit, He will not despise. My spirit is often 
contrited in retrospect of the many favours, 
and privileges, | am permitted to enjoy ; two 
of which are the introduction of the Friends’ 
Library, and the periodica! called “The 
Friend,” which have been from the beginning, 
and remain to be down to the present time, 
sources of much instruction and consolation. 
—Believing that a blessing has attended the 
perusal of them, in many families, my desire 
is, that their editors may not faint, nor grow 
weary in well doing. Every good work has 
its opposers, but the crown is for those that 
hold out to the end. 

In reading some of the late extracts in “ The 
Friend,” | have been induced to believe there 
are those preserved that are willing to espouse 
the good cause, in giving a true and faithful 
exposition of the principles of Friends as held 
in the beginning ;—and | have had also to 
mourn the evident departure of some under 
our name in faith and practice, who have held 
high stations in the Society, and who may 
have been considered philanthropists in their 
day ; yet from what has been lefi on record, 
it must be acknowledged by all,—there was a 
defect in supporting our doctrines and princi- 
ples upon their ancient foundation, as main- 
tained by our early Friends. Let none plead 
as excuse, that some are in more exposed situ- 
ations in life, and therefore liberty might be 
allowable to them, but not to others, who are 
in more humble circumstances and differently | sugar mills, d-c., for the purpose of pursuing 
educated! How was it with that faithful ser- | sugar planting in that state."—Daily News. 
vant of the Lord, William Penn? His wasa| What the etceteras are does not appear ; 
living faith that overcame the world, with all | sugar mills without workmen would be of little 
its allurements, and temptations; not a dead | use, and unless the laws of the United States 
faith, that is overcome by the world. ‘There! are eluded, slaves cannot be imported into this 
was no compromise of principle ; or think ye | territory from any foreign country. Will the 
he would have been favoured to be an instru-| Southern officers connive at the introduction 
ment of good to many of his opposers? Even'of the slaves from Cuba? We presume they 





The following conveys a good hint to some 
parents in free States, who from their wealth 
may be deluded with the false notion that la- 
bour is not honourable to their children. 

“*What Slavery Does.—In the free States 
every body works. ; 

“ [t is considered, in them, the duty of all; 
he alone is held in disrepute who is an idler, 
More. All classes really regard labour as 
honourable, it is for all the natural, best con- 
dition of man. 

*«« Now see the result. 

“ The wealth of Boston is well known. We 
have no city in the Union so rich. We doubt 
if many richer can be found in the world. 
How comes this? The soil around is poor; 
the climate is severe. What Boston has, Bos- 
ton had to make—to make by hard and con- 
stant toil. Whence, then, her advance? Be- 
cause labour is respected, and those who labour 
are more respected because they do so. 

“One fact shows this, In 1845, out of 
19,037 private families in Boston, 16,744 kept 
no servants; only 1,069 had more than one! 

‘Where can such a result be shown in 
slave States? Labour is shunned there, In 
and out of the cities, it is to a great extent, 
considered disreputable. Nowhere, therefore, 
in the South, have we that industry which 

builds up—which makes communities and 
States thrive, which renders a whole people 
self-dependent, prosperous, great. 
“« How long shall we pay the penalty? How 
long suffer from the disabilities and exactions 
slavery 1”—Louisville Journal. 





Texas Sugar.—“ ‘The Galveston News of 
the 18th ult., states that several sugar planters 
from Cuba, have emigrated to Texas with their 





would not wish to 








prevent their slaveholding 
brethren from carrying their pretended pro- 
perty with them. The Society of Friends 
with others protested against the annexation 
of Texas, on the ground that it would contri- 
bute to the extension and perpetuation of sla- 
very ; but they were told it would be the very 
means of terminating the antichristian system 
in the United States. To admit into Texas 
West India slaves and their masters would 
give no direct anticipation of such a result, and 
it is hardly probable the Cuba planters dream 
that in migrating to Texas they risk the posses 
sion of their slaves should they take them there. 

The day when the bonds of the colour- 
ed man shall be broken, is hid from them- 
selves and their friends, but we hope that a 
temperate yet steady protest will be kept up 
against the flagrant breach of the declaration 
which slave-owners as well as others made, 
that “all men are born free and equal, and 
are entitled to enjoy life, liberty, and hap- 
piness.” Let them test their sincerity by the 
inconsistency of their conduct with their own 
words, uttered when they considered the yoke 
oppressively laid upon them by Great Britain, 
—and with the golden precept of the Saviour 
of all men, of black as well as of the white; ‘all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also unto them; for this is 
the law and the prophets.’ 





RECEIPTS. 
Received of George Gilbert, from Jonathan Sharp- 
less, $2, to 36, vol. 22; of Joseph Gibbons, agent, 
= Michigan, from David Steer, $3, to 18, vol. 





Select Schools. 

Two female teachers are wanted to take 
charge of two elementary schools for small 
boys and girls. Apply to Josiah H. Newbold, 
Lindzey Nicholson, Hannah Beesley, and 
Elizabeth Evans. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H, Warder, No. 
179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month. — 
Josiah Dawson, No. 318 Arch street; Jere- 
miah Hacker, No. 144 S. Fourth street; Wil- 
liam Bettle, No. 244 N. Sixth street. 

Superintendent.—-Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.— Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 





Drep, on the 24th of Seventh month, 1848, afler a 
lingering illness, Hannan, wife of J. B. Remington, 
and daughter of Thomas and Mary Pim, of Chester 
county, in the G4th year of her age. 


—, suddenly, on First-day evening, 13th instant, 
of apoplexy, in the 77th year of her age, Anica 
Haxuiway ; a member of the Southern District Month- 
ly Meeting. 


